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ing with it the heavy ice formed in the ex- 
treme north, and picking up on its way all 
the younger ice frozen during the winter ; 
while, from the coldness of its waters, it pre- 
vents the melting of the same ina remarkable 
degree. Thus it is explained how from Davis’ 
Straits.also.must flow towards the south just 
such another cold, ice burdened stream, ani 

how on the voyage from Germany to New 
York are often seen one or more drifting 
pieces of ice, or even icebergs, This Green- 
land ice-current forms the main outlet for the 
removal of the Polar ice, and we may very 
reasonably liken it to a floating glacier whose 
farthest domain is the Polar basin. 

Upon the nature of the ice in this Polar 
current, the following preliminary remarks 
may throw some light. At the beginning of 
the current, in the same latitude as Spitzber- 
gen, and much nearer to the coast, as far 
down as Iceland, the largest fields of ice are 
to be found; tracts of enormous extent and 
sometimes more than fifty feet in thickness. 
Between these, and originating from them in 
the course of time, by their breaking up, are 
smaller fields called ice-floes; and these, in- 
creased by thawing, by the surrounding driv- 
ing and pressing, as well as by the waves, 
break up in small pieces, the real hammocks 
which. prevail at the eastern boundary of the 
current, at the ‘ice-line,’ as well as at the 
most southerly end. As a last remains of 
the disturbing process, huge hummocks float 
about, or cover the broken ice or the wide ex- 
panse of sea with small brashes., Real icebergs 
seem almost peculiar to the southern part of 
the coasts; such an iceberg is not formed in 
the sea, but is a broken piece of glacier mov- 
ing with its lower part in the sea, and from 
which at different times large pieces have 
been broken off by the pressure of the water, 
and carried onward by the current. 

The breadth of this ice current, and also 
the position of the ice-line is, as may be im- 
agined, very different at different times of the 

ear. Whilst in spring-time it runs about 
the middle of Iceland past Jan Mayen to the 
southern point of Spitzbergen, in summer it 
retreats nearer to the coast, and stretches 
somewhat in the direction of the west-end of 
Iceland to the north of Spitzbergen. Some 
pieces of ice, under peculiar circumstances, 
naturally float very far from this boundary 
towards the south-east; sometimes even reach- 
ing the Faroes.” 

The Germania and Hansa reached this ice- 
belt between 74° and 75° North latitude, and 
attempted to make their way through it to 
the true coast. The Hansa became entangled 
among the floes, and being without the help 
of steam power, was so blocked in that escape 
was impossible. As the colder season of the 
year approached, the crew found themselves | more slowly. We now allowed ourselves time 
‘all along the ice boundary. attached to a floe some two or three miles in!for our evening meal, for we might entertain 

On the other hand, on the east coast of/diameter. On this they built a house, using|the hope that, in spite of the frightful pressure 
Greenland runs the Polar current in a south-|coal tiles for the walls and sailcloth and mat-|she had sustained, our ship was not very leaky. 

westerly direction to a great distance, carry-|ting for the roof, and stored it with fuel and|But in a quarter of an hour’s time, we found 


provisions. This hut was placed about a 
quarter of a mile from the edge of the ice. 
The following extracts from the published 
narrative will show how important this pre- 
caution proved to the crew of the Hansa. 

“On the 18th of October early, again clear 
and still frosty weather; but already at. half- 
past eight A.M. the ice began to thrust and 
press round the ship. This unpleasant noise 
lasted until the afternoon. At regular inter- 
vals underneath, the ice, like a succession of 
waves, groaned and cracked, squashed and 
puffed ; now sounding like the banging of 
doors, now like many human voices raised 
one against the other, and lastly, like a drag 
on the wheel of a railway engine. The evi- 
dent immediate cause of this crushing was 
that our field had turned in drifting, and was 
now pressed closer to the coast-ice. The two 
floes of ice lying before the vessel received the 
hardest pressure, so that for a time the Hansa 
was spared, though trembling violently. The 
masts often swayed so much that it seemed 
as though some one was climbing them. At 
the same time our field sustained long and, 
deep fissures, by which the whale-boat seemed 
so endangered, that we thought it necessary 
for its safety to bring it alongside the ship. 
Towards evening the weather cleared again ; 
bnt our-fear that this day was only a forerun- 
ner of worse proved itself on the following 
day too well grounded.” 

-“On the 19th some mighty blocks of ice 
pushed themselves under the bow of the ves- 
sel, and although they were crushed by it, 
they forced it up, slowly at first, then quicker, 
until it was raised 17 feet out of its former 
position upon the ice. This movement we 
tried to ease as much as possible by shovel- 
ling away the ice and snow from the larboard 
side. The rising of the ship was an extraor- 
dinary and awful, yet splendid spectacle, of 
which the whole crew were witnesses from 
the ice. In all haste the clothing, nautical 
instruments, journals, and cards were taken 
over the landing-bridge. The after part of 
the ship, unfortunately, would not rise ; and 
therefore the stern-post had to bear the most 
frightful pressure, and the conviction that the ~ 
ship must soon break up forced itself upon 
our minds. 

About five o’clock there was again a pause 
in the pressure of the ice-floes, and the raised 
ice retreated, so that in the course of an hour 
the ship, lying on her starboard side, glided 
into more open water. ‘I'he hawsers, which 
had been cast loose, so as not to stop her from 
rising, were again made fast ; after which we 
went to the pumps, and found that there were 
seventeen inches of water in the hold. We 
set them working at once, and about seven 
o’clock had the pleasure of finding them run 
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For “The Friend.” 


The German Arctie Expedition of 1869—70. 


English and American readers have long 
een familiar with the narratives of those dar- 
ag adventurers who have pushed their jour- 
eys into high northern latitudes. The most 
these have chosen the route by Baffin’s Bay 
nd Davis’ Straits, penetrating the icy arm of 
he sea which lies between Greenland and the 
‘oast of North America. During the past 
‘ear an English translation has been publish- 
id of the expedition sent out under German 
‘uspices in 1869, whose object was to explore 
he eastern coast of Greenland, and, using that 
s.a base, to attain as high a northern latitude 
“8 was practicable. As this field of research 

comparatively new to American readers, 
ome notice of their observations and experi- 
¢nees may prove acceptable to the readers of 
“The Friend.” 

The expedition was under the command of 
Japtain Karl Koldewey, and sailed from Bre- 
men in two small vessels—the Germania, a 
steamer about 90 feet in length and 143 tons 

arden, and the Hansa, a sailing vessel of 
6% tons. Both vessels were thoroughly pro 
yisioned and equipped for their perilous un- 
lertaking, and in addition to the requisite 
eamen, a corps of scientific observers were 
attached to them. 
“ Prom the west coast of Norway to far be- 
yond the North Cape rush the waves of the 
‘Atlantic, which are never covered with ice ; 
twhile on the east coast of Greenland, down to 
its most southerly point, presses from one 
year’s end to another a powerful mass of 
heavy ice. The boundary of the icy sea (as 
a sea covered with ice) may now upon the 
whole be settled by a line drawn from Cape 
Farewell to Iceland, from thence to Spitzber- 
igen, and lastly to Nova Zembla. The cause 
of this appearance lies really in the existence 
of two important sea-currents. From the 
coast of Norway up to Spitzbergen and Nova 
'Zembla stretches the north-easterly branch of 
‘the Gulf Stream, driving back all floating ice, 
and from the comparative warmth of its 

waters conducing to the melting of the same 


to our terror, that there was again two feet 
of water inthe pumps. Even aumitting that 
part of this water had penetrated slowly from 
the after part, the ship must be dreadfully 
leaky. Again we set to work at the pumps, 
determined to do all in our power to rid our 
vessel of the water. A half-hour’s work, how- 
ever, showed that all exertions were vain ; 
the depth of the water in the cabin was in- 
creasing steadily, though slowly. The most 
careful investigation of the ship, however, 
did not reveal the position of the leak. In 
vain did both captain and steersman listen 
for the sound of water dripping. Evidently 
this was taking place at some part of the 
ship’s bottom, under the coal. Besides the 
leak in the stern-post, the keel must have sus- 
tained a fracture; perhaps even the ship’s 
sides near the floor-heads had been forced in. 
Enough! the fate of the Hansa was sealed ; 
our good ship must go to the bottom! Calmly, 
though much moved, we faced this hard fact. 
‘The house of coal on the southward drifting 
ice fields was destined now to be, through the 
long Arctic winter, our only place of refuge— 
perhaps too, our grave! ‘There was not a 
minute’s time to be lost. The work went 
steadily forward. By nine p.m. the fall ot 
snow had ceased ; a clear, starry heaven shone 
down upon us, and the moon shed her light 
over the dreary ice-field. Now and again the 
northern lights shot upwards in ever-changing 
colors. At the same time it was freezing 
sharply, the thermometer marking in the 
night — 13° F. One half of the men stayed 
by the pumps; the others were busily engaged 
until midnight, in bringing the most necessary 
articles from the vessel on to the floe.” 

“One great evil with the pumps was, that 
the water streaming on the deck could not, 
owing to the uneven position of the vessel, 
run off through the scuppers, which were 
filled up with ice; and thus it froze between 
the provision-chests. Soon the whole of the 
after-deck was full of ice; the water which 
was pumped up stood round the pumps, and 
the men who worked them had to stand in 
tubs in order to keep dry. To make a way 
for it to escape, we had to make holes in the 
bulwarks ; though without any particular re- 
sult, as from the intense cold the water came 
out quite in a half-frozen state. At the same 
time the ice settled so over the cabin skylight, 
that the water penetrated through the chinks. 
The night al'owed our exhausted men some 
hours of refreshing sleep; then all gladly 
drained a cup of hot coffee, and set to work 
again. But the catastrophe was near! At 
eight A. M. the men who were busy in the fore- 
peak getting out fire-wood came with anxious 
faces, with the news that the wood was al- 
ready floating below. When the captain had 
ascertained the truth of this intelligence, he 
ordered the pumping to cease. It was. evi- 
dent that the ship was sinking, and that it 
must be abandoned.” 

(Lo be continued.) 


What Father Takes.—There is food for 
thought in the story that is told of a young 
lad who for the first time accompanied his 
father to a public dinner. The waiter asked 
him, “ What will you take to drink ?” 

Hesitating for a moment, he replied, “ I'll 
take what father takes.” 

The answer reached his father’s ear, and 
instantly the full responsibility of his position 
flashed upon him. Quicker than lightning 
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various thoughts passed through his mind ; 


in a moment his decision was made, and in 
tones tremulous with emotion, and to the as- 
tonishment of those who were acquainted 
with him, he said, “ Waiter, I'll take water.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Papal Infallibility. 

The dogma of Papal infallibility, as set 
forth by the decrees of the Vatican Council 
held at Rome in the year 1870, has given rise 
to various questions of grave interest both to 
those professing the Romish faith and others 


without its pale. One of the first results of|to be an article of faith binding on the con 


its promulgation in Kurope was the public pro- 
test of such members of the Roman Catholic 
Church as Dollinger, Gratry, Hyacinthe, and 
Montalambert, and the organization, in some 
places, of separate congregations under the 
title of the ‘‘Old Catholics.” A noticeable 
event of recent date, in connection with these 
assumptions of the Papacy, is the Tract issued 
by W. HE. Gladstone, the Enylish statesman 
and late Premier in the British Cabinet, en- 
titled, ‘‘The Vatican Decrees in their bearing 
on Civil Allegiance.” The author in defining 
the object and scope of his essay, alludes to 
certain language used by him in a former 
publication in the Contemporary Review, and 
uses the following expressions :. “ I was speak- 
ing of the question whether a handful of the 
clergy are, or are not, engaged in an utterly 
hopeless and visionary effort to Romanize the 
church and people of England. At no time 
since the bloody reign of Mary has such a 
scheme been possible. But if it had been 
possible in the 17th or 18th centuries, it would 
still have become impossible in the 19th: 
when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast of semper eadam a policy of violence and 
change in faith ; when she has refurbished and 
paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly 
thought to have disused; when no one can 
become her convert without renouncing his 
moral and mental freedom, and placing his 
civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another ; 
and when she has equally repudiated modern 
thought and ancient history.” To prove the 
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neither are they thereby required to believe 
that the,Pope is infallible.” ‘ ‘They declar 
that neither the Pope nor any other Prelate o 
ecclesiastical person of the Roman Catho. 
Church, has any right to interfere, directly 
indirectly in the civil government, nor to o 
pose in any manner the performance of t 
civil duties which are due to the king.” 
“Since that time (says Gladstone) all the 
propositions have been reversed. The Pop 
infallibility, when he speaks ex cathedra, 
faith und morals has been declared, with t 
assent of the Bishops of the Roman Chureh 
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science of every christian. His claim to the 
obedience of his spiritual subjects has been 
declared in like manner without any practi- 
cal limit or reserve ; and his supremacy, with. 
out any reserve of civil rights, has been simi. 
larly affirmed to include everything whic 
relates to the discipline and government 
the church throughout the world; and thes 
doctrines we now koow on the highest au 
thority, it is of necessity for salvation to b 
lieve.” . 

The text of the Decrees of the Vatican 
Council are here subjoined, that our readers 
may see their full scope for themselves. 


First Dogmatic CONSTITUTION ON THE 
CuurcH or Curist. 


Published in the Fourth Session of the hol 
(Heumenical Council of the Vatican. 


Pius Bishop, servant of the servants of Go 
with the approval of the Sacred Council, 
for an everlasting remembrance. . 
The eternal Pastor and Bishop of our souls, 

in order to continue for all time the life-giving 

work of his Redemption, determined to build 
up the holy Church, wherein, as in the house 
of the living God, all who believe might be 
united in the bond of one faith and one charity. 
Wherefore, before he entered into his glory, 
he prayed unto the Father, not for the Apos- 
tles only, but for those also who through 
their preaching should come to believe in him, 
that all might be one even as he the Son and 
the Father are one. As then he sent the 


soundness of these assertions, the author of|Apostles whom he had chosen to himself from 


the tract proceeds to cite various facts and 
arguments, from which we propose to make 
a few extracts: 

“Phe Popes had kept up, with compara- 
tively little intermission, for well nigh a thon- 
sand years, their claim to dogmatic infalli- 
bility ; and had at periods within the same 
tract of time, often enough made and never 
retracted that other claim which is theoreti- 
cally less but practically larger—their claim to 
an obedience virtually universal from the bap- 
tized members of the church.” * * * “It 
was well known that in the days of its glory 
and intellectual power, the great Gallican 
Church had not. only not admitted, but had 
denied Papal infallibility, and bad declared 
that the local laws and usages of the church 
could not be set aside by the will of the pon- 
tiff.” 

Gladstone then proceeds to give the testi- 
mony of the Prelates of the Romish Church 
in England at the time of the consideration 
of Catbolic emancipation from political disa- 
bilities by the Parliament of 1826, respecting 
the moral obligation of the Papal decrees on 
British subjects in regard to their allegiance 
to the government. Among these occurs the 


the world, as he himself had been sent by the 
Father: so he willed that there should ever 
be pastors and teachers in his Church to the 
end of the world. And in order that the Epis- 
copate also might be one and undivided, and 
that by means of a closely united priesthood 
the multitude of the faithful might be kept 
secure in the oneness of faith and communion, 
he set blessed Peter over the rest of the Apos- 
tles, and fixed in him the abiding principle of 
this twofold unity, and its visibie foundation, 
in the strength of which the everlasting tem- 
ple should arise, and the Church in the firm- 
ness of that faith should lift her majestic front 
to Heaven. Andseeing that the gates of hell, 
with daily increase of hatred, are gathering 
their strength on every side to upheave the 
foundation laid by God’s own hand, and so, if 
that might be, to overthrow the Church: we, 
therefore, for the preservation, safe-keeping, 
and increase of the Catholic flock, with the 
approval of the sacred Council, do judge it to 
be necessary to propose to the belief and ac- 
ceptance of all the faithful, in accordance with 
the ancient and constant faith of the univer- 
sal Church, the doctrine touching the institu- 
tion, perpetuity, and nature of the sacred 


following: “They declare on oath their belief|Apostolic Primacy, in which is found the 
that it is not an-article of the Catholic faith,|strength and solidity of the entire Church, 


id at the same time to proscribe and con- 
‘mn the contrary errors, so hurtful to the 
ck of Christ. 


Cuapter I. 


the Institution of the Apostolic Primacy in 
blessed Peter. 


‘We therefore teach and declare that, ac- 
rding to the testimony of the Gospel, the 
‘imacy of jurisdiction over the universal 
hurch of God was immediately and directly 
romised and given to blessed. Peter the 
postle by Christ the Lord. For it was to 
‘mon alone, to whom he had already said : 
Thou shalt be called Cephas,’ that the Lord 
iter the confession made by him, saying: 
“hou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
od,’ addressed these solemn words: ‘ Blessed 
’t thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and 
ood have not revealed it to thee, but my 
ather who isin heaven. And I say to thee 
1at thou art Peter; and upon this rock I will 
aild my Church, and the gates of hell shall 
ot prevail against it. And I will give to thee 
ne keys of the kingdom of heaven. And 
hatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it sball 
2 bound also in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
aalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in 
eaven.’ And it was upon Simon alone that 
esus after his resurrection bestowed the juris- 
iction of chief pastor and ruler over all his 
‘id in the words: ‘Feed my lambs; feed my 
aeep.’ At open variance with this clear doc- 
ine of Holy Scripture as it has been ever 
mderstood by the Catholic Church are the 
erverse opinions of those who, while they 
listort the form of government established 
ty Christ the Lord in his Church, deny that 
‘eter in his single person, preferably to all 
he other Apostles, whether taken separately 
mw together, was endowed by Christ with a 
rue and proper primacy of jurisdiction ; or of 
hose who assert that the same primacy was 
ot bestowed immediately and directly upon 
‘essed Peter himself, but upon the Church, 
md through the Church on Peter as her 
ainister. 
_ If any one, therefore, shall say that blessed 
Peter the Apostle was not appointed the 
?rince of all the Apostles and the visible 
Head of the whole Church Militant; or that 
he same directly and immediately received 
rom the same our Lord Jesus Christ a primacy 
f honor only, and not of true and proper 
urisdiction : let him be anathema. 


Cuaprer II. 


On the Perpetuity of the Primacy of blessed 
Peter in the Roman Pontiffs. 


That which the Prince of Shepherds and 
vreat Shepherd of the sheep, Jesus Christ our 
uord, established in the person of the blessed 
Apostle Peter to secure the perpetual welfare 
und lasting good of the Church, must, by the 
same institution, necessarily remain unceas- 
ngly in the Church; which, being founded 


apon the Rock, will stand firm to the end of 


whe world. For none can doubt, and it is 
<nown to all ages, that the holy and blessed 
Peter, the Prince and Chief of the Apostles, 
she pillar of the faith and foundation of the 
Jatholic Church, received the keys of the 
<ingdom from our Lord Jesus Christ, the Sa- 
viour and Redeemer of mankind, and lives, 
resides, and judges, to this day and always, 
.n his successors the Bishops of the Holy See 


of Rome, which was founded by him, and con- 


secrated by, his blood. Whence, whosoeve 
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succeeds to Peter in this See, does by the in- 
stitution of Christ himself obtain the Primacy 
of Peter over the whole Church. The dispo- 
sition made by Incarnate Truth therefore re- 
mains, and blessed Peter, abiding through the 
strength of the Rock in the power that he re- 
ceived, has not abandoned the direction of the 
Church. Wherefore it has at all times been 
necessary that every particular Church—that 
is to say, the faithful throughout the world— 
should agree with the Roman Church, on ac- 
count of the greater authority of the prince- 
dom which this has received; that all being 
associated in the unity of that See whence the 
rights of communion spread to all, might 
grow together as members of one Head in the 
compact unity of the body. 


If, then, any should deny that it is by the 


institution of Christ the Lord, or by divine 
right, that blessed Peter should have a per- 
petual line of successors in the Primacy over 
the universal Church, or that the Roman 
Pontiff is the successor of blessed Peter in 
this primacy : let him be anathema. 


(To be concluded.) 


An Extract from ‘“ The Higher Life,” by J. 


Baldwin Brown, B. A., minister of Brixton 
Independent Church. 


“ And ye became followers of us, and of the Lord; 


having received the word in much affliction, with joy 
of the Holy Ghost.”—1 Thess. i. 6. 


* * * This will help us a little way and 


in a wholly right direction, to understand the 
joy of the Holy Ghost. It is the joy of the man 
who has found the true Lover and Lord of 
his being whom he can serve with perfect 
loyalty, love with passionate devotion, and 
obey with supreme delight. 
the lonely widowed soul, which has discover- 
ed its kindred ; of a sick man who feels within 
himself that the spring of his life is healed, 
that his vigor and vital energy are restored. 
The earth does not gladden more when the 
morning sun flashes his light on her bosom, 
than does the soul rejoice, when the light of 
the heavenly sun first touches it and it passes 
out of darkness into warm, bright day. Cir- 
cumstances are nothing, “I have found Him 


It is the joy of 


whom my soul loveth,” is the cry ; and noth- 


ing can kill, nothing can even dash, the joy 


which that consciousness quickens within. 
Man can glory inipfirmities, in distresses, in 
necessities, in persecutions, if they but bring 
him more fully into the sphere of Christ’s 
fellowship and love. These men were so filled 
with the joy of God’s salvation, that I ques- 
tion not that it was a matter of glorying with 
them if they were called to suffer, that they 
might show how much they loved, and how 
much they were beloved. This explains the 
constant language of the apostles about glory- 
ing in tribulation, and counting it all joy if 
they were called to suffer for Christ. heir 


joy was so exuberant that they were ready at 


any moment to put it to the test of the keen 
est pain. All love delights in sacrifices, yea 
in sufferings, for its object. Suffering ceases 
to be pain if love consecrates it ; it becomes a 
boly and blessed offering, and it tends ever to 
the increase of love. 

And let the careless reader understand, that 
the choice in life is mainly between suffering 
with joy of the Holy Ghost, and suffering 
without it. 
into the belief that the choice is between an 


easy, merry, careless, pleasant life-course, and | 


the struggles and sorrows of the Christian, 


Do not let the devil cheat you 
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lightened, and sweetened by the joy of the 
Holy Ghost. Life is no merry march, or holi- 
day pastime for any of us; but the true agony 
of life must be with those who are without 
God, and without hope in the world. God 
sets no such choice before us as the pleasures 
of sin and the pains of godliness. The choice 
is simply between the sorrows of sin and the 
sorrows of redemption ; the one embittered by 
the frown, the other illumined by,the smile of 
God. 

There is sorrow with a curse in the heart 
of it, and sorrow with a blessing ; sorrow with 
the devil for a comforter, and sorrow with 
God for a friend; sorrow with the fiends for 
comrades, sorrow with Christ as the elder 
brother of the spirit; sorrow with hell at the 
end of it, and sorrow with heaven. Here is 
your choice, the only choice which the Lord 
leaves you. Choose at once—for the sorrow 
comes hastening on. Escape is blankly im- 
possible, but you may meet it with a smile of 
welcome, with a song of triumph. Fiercely 
as the storm may beat, this anchor at any 
rate will hold. ‘Jt is a faithful saying that if 
we die with Him, we shall live with Him ;” “if 
we suffer, we shall reign.” How faithful, they 
know full well “who received the word with 
much affliction and with joy of the Holy Ghost,” 
and have passed up to the recompenses of 
eternity. 


For “The Friend.” 


Thomas Loe, 


The following brief notice of this faithful 
servant and minister of Christ, is taken from 
the account published in “ Piety Promoted.” 
“He lived in Oxfordshire, but his ministerial 
labors led him frequently into other parts of 
England, and also into Ireland, which he 
visited several times. His first visit to Ireland 
was about the year 1657; Francis Howsgil, 
Edward Burrough, and others, having been 
there before him. He had an excellent gift, 
was sound and clear in the ministry, powerful 
in speech, sharp and quick in his understand- 
ing, and many were convinced and received 
truth by bis ministry in that nation; and 
others who were convinced before, he con- 
firmed in the truth. He was often publicly 
engaged with priests and opposers, and the 
Lord made him an instrument in his band to 
confound the adversaries of truth and stop 
the mouths of gainsayers. -His company was 
very desirable, being pleasant and sweet in con- 
versation, and sympathizing with his friends 
in affliction, so that he could speak a word in 
due season. He sometimes met with great 
hardships in thé performance of his religious 
duties, and was several times imprisoned on 
that account. 

He died in London in the year 1668, and 
on his death-bed expressed his faith and con- 
fidence in the Divine goodness as follows :— 
‘Glory to thee, O God, for thy poweris known,’ 
‘God is the Lord.’ Then speaking to William 
Penn, whom the Lord had made him instru- 
mental to convince, he said, ‘ Dear heart, bear 
thy cross. Stand faithful, for God, and bear 
thy testimony in thy day and generation, and 
God will give thee an eternal crown of glory 
that shall not be taken from thee. There is 
not another way than that the holy men of 
old walked in, and it shall prosper. God has 
brought immortality to light, and immortal 
life is felt; glory, glory, for he is worthy. My 
heart is full, what shall I say? His love over- 
comes my heart; my cup runs over, my cup 
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runs over. Glory, glory to his name for ever. 
He is come, he has appeared, and will appear. 
Friends, keep your testimony for God, live 
with him and He will live with you.’” 


Animals that Chew the Cud.— Ruminating 
animals gather their food rapidly, give it a 
few cuts with the teeth and swallow it. It 
goes to an inferior receptacle, where it is mois- 
tened; this is very essential if it be dry hay. 
When the animal has filled himself, he mas- 
ticates the food thus stowed away in his 
stomach, raising it cud by cud. When a por. 
tion is completely masticated, it passes to an- 
other receptacle and the progress of digestion 
goeson. ‘Thus an ox left to himself will raise 
and masticate all his food thus stowed away 
in his stomach. If he be pushed and worked 
hard, and does not have time to masticate, he 
falls off in flesh, his health is poor, his diges- 
tion incomplete. 

The horse, on the contrary, however much 
in a hurry he may be, must masticate each 
mouthful before he swallows it. A hungry 
ox, let into a meadow, will fill himself in 
twenty minutes, while a horse would want 
at least an hour and twenty minutes to take 
the same amount of grass. The ox, deer, 
sheep, goat, chamois and rabbit, being the 
natural prey of ferocious beasts, are endowed 
with the extra stomach in which hastily to 
stow away the food without mastication. 
This may, perhaps, be regarded as a wise 
provision of Nature, enabling them to sally 
forth where the food is plenty, and in a short 
time fill themselves and retire to a place of 
safety to ruminate their food at their leisure. 


—_s o—_——_ 
Selected. 


THE VOICE IN THE TWILIGHT. 


I was sitting alone in the twilight, 
With spirit troubled and vexed, 

With thoughts that were morbid and gloomy, 
And faith that was sadly perplexed. 


Some homely work I was doing 
For the child of my love and care, 
Some stitches half-wearily setting 
In the endless need of repair. 


But my thoughts were about the “ building,” 
The work some day to be tried, 

And that only the gold and the silver 
‘And the precious stones should abide. 


And remembering my own poor efforts, 
The wretched work I had done, 

And, even when trying most truly, 
The meagre success I had won: 


“Tt is nothing but wood, hay, and stubble,” 
[ said; “it will all be burned— 

This useless fruit of the talents 
One day to be returned. * 


“And I have so longed to serve Him, 
And sometimes I know I have tried ; 
But ’m sure when Fe sees such building 

He will never let it abide.” 


Just then, as I turned the garment, 
That no rent should be left behind, 
My eye caught an odd little bungle 
Of mending and patchwork combined. 


My heart grew suddenly tender, 
And something blinded my eyes 

With one of those sweet intuitions 
That sometimes make us so wise. 


Dear child, she wanted to help me; 
I knew ’t was the bert she*could do; 
But oh, what a botch she had made it— 
The gray miss-matching the blue! 


And yet—can you understand it ?— 
With a tender smile and a tear, 
And a half-compassionate yearning 
I felt she had grown more dear. 
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And the dear Lord said to me, 
“ Art thou tenderer for the little child 
Than I am tender for thee ?” 


Then straightway I knew his meaning, 
So fall of compassion and love, 

And my faith came back to its Refuge, 
Like the glad returning dove. 


For I thought, when the Master Builder | 
Comes down his temple to view, 

To see what rents must be mended, 
And what must be builded anew; 


Perhaps as he looks o’er the building, 
He will bring my work to the light, 

And seeing the marring and bungling, 
And how far it all is from right ; 


He will feel as I felt for my darling, 
And will say as I said for her, 

“ Dear child, she wanted to help me, 
And love for me was the spur. 


‘ And for the true love that is in it, 
The work shall seem perfect as mine, 
And because it was willing service, 
I will crown it with plaudits divine.” 


And there in the deepening twilight 
I seem to be clasping a Hand, 

And to feel a great love constraining me, 
Stronger than any command. 


Then I knew by the thrill of sweetness 
’T was the hand of the Blessed One, 

Which would tenderly guide and hold me 
Till all the labor is done. 


So my thoughts are nevermore gloomy, 
My faith no longer is dim ; 

But my heart is strong and restful, 
And my eyes are unto Him. 


Selected. 
NOT KNOWING. 


I know not what will befall me! God hangs a mist o’er 
my eyes; by 
And o’er each step of my onward path, He makes 
new scenes to rise, 
And every joy he sends me, comes as a sweet and glad 
surprise. 


I see not a step before me, as I tread the days of the 
year 
But the past is still in God’s keeping, the future his 
mercy shall clear, 
And what looks dark in the distance, may brighten as 
I draw near. 


For perhaps the dreaded future has less bitterness than 
I think; 
The Lord may sweeten the water before I stoop to 
drink 
Or, if Marah must be Marah, He will stand beside its 
brink. 


It may be there is waiting for the coming of my feet 
Some gift of such rare blessedness, some joy so 
strangely sweet, 
That my lips can only tremble with the thanks I can- 
not speak. 


Oh restful, blissful ignorance ! ’Tis blessed not to know, 

It keeps me quiet in those arms which will not let 
me go, 

And hushes my soul to rest on the bosom which love 


me so. 


So I go on not knowing! I would not if I might; 
I would rather walk on in the dark with God, than 
go alone in the light, 
I would rather walk with Him by faith, than walk alone 
by sight. 


My heart shrinks back from trials which the future 
may disclose, 
Yet I never had a sorrow but what the dear Lord 
chose ; 
So I send the coming tears back, with the whispered 
word, “ He knows.” 


A Noble Sentiment.—The late Dr. Nelaton, 
of Paris, the favorite physician of Napoleon 
III., said to his son and son-in-law, the night 
before he died, “Do a great deal of good in 
this world, but make as little noise in it as 
you can.” 


Then a sweet voice broke the silence, 


—j 


For “The Friend. 
John Griffith, 
(Continued from page 170.) 

It is no uncommon thing in these days 
hear it said, ‘‘that as'I have consecrated m 
self, body, soul, and spirit to the Lord, the 
fore my salvation is secure.” But with oth 
serious objections, this seems deficient in t 
second premise of the argument; for wi 
knows that they have experienced that t1 
mendous plunge of self-abnegation, or ha 
yielded up “the stiff necked will of the fle 
to the keen slaughter of that Holy Spi 
which is quick and powerful, and sharper thi 
any two edged sword,” so as to have cons 
crated body, soul and spirit to Him, wk 
through death, opened up a new and living w 
for us, and whose eyes are as a flame of fir 
The self-righteous Pharisee no doubt thoug 
he had been consecrated when he stood ai 
prayed thus with himself: “God, I thank the 
I am not as other men are,” &. From tl! 
Saviour’s relation of some formerly, they 1 
doubt thought salvation had been attaine 
where they assured Him, “We have eat 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou ha 
taught in our streets.” Whose answer, neve 
theless, to them was, “I know ye not when 
ye are,” &c. After all that any can do, it 
of the Lord’s mercies that we are not co 
sumed. And oh! that all may take heed | 
presumptuous assurance. Salvation is not 
work wrought out solely by any thing we cz 
do of ourselves; neither is it obtained to ar 
from merely saying they believe in Christ : 
their Saviour, or in any mere outward confe 
sion of Him before men ; but salvation, or 
other words the washing of regeneration ar 
the renewing of the Holy Ghost, is a deep! 
humiliating and prolonged work—“ first tl 
blade, then the ear; after that, the full cor 
in the ear’”—which can be effected only bh 
our passive submission to the Refiner’s fi 
and the Fuller’s soap, or that thorough! 
cleansing baptism of the heart which make 
us indeed new creatures; wherein the man 
sin is put off, and the new man, which afte 
God is created in righteousness and true hol 
ness, is put on. It isnot duly understood an 
appreciated, that a death unto self, is the r 
quisite foundation for the Christian life; o 
in other words, that it is by a total surrend 
of ourselves to the leavening power of savin 
grace, that a union with Christ, the light | 
life, is effected, and the garment of regener: 
tion and salvation wrought. 

We would by no means call in question, n¢ 
only the practicability but the indispensabl 
need of holiness or perfection in this lif 
through power from on high, “till,” in th 
language of the Apostle, “we all come in tk 
unity of the faith, and the knowledge of tk 
Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the me: 
sure of the stature of the fulness of Christ. 
But so far as the writer’s observation goe 
such has been the corresponding growth i 
self-distrust, in the feeling of unworthines 
in meekness, in humility, that as the Chri 
tian character has grown in depth and weigl 
and living experience, the sense and sigh 
thereof, not to say boasting, has as equall 
diminished : witness those of New Testamen 
record who had administered to the necess 
ties of their Lord ; who, when told so by Hin 
queried of Him, “ When saw we thee an hu 
gered,” &. Matt. xxx. 34 to41. And witnog 
also the apostle Paul’s modest words to th 
Philippians: “Not as though I had ‘a 
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ained, either were already perfect: but I 
low after, if that 1 may apprehend that for 
sich Iam also apprehended of Christ Jesus.” 
»bert Barclay in his proposition on Perfec- 
n, says: “ For myself, I shall speak modestly, 
acknowledging not to have arrived at it; 
I dare not deny it, because it seems so 
sitively to be asserted by the apostle: ‘He 
t is born of God sinneth not, neither can 
, because the seed of God remaineth in 
79) 

John Griffith’s example nor precept gave 

» countenance to these extravagant views. 
e was in great fear at times lest he should 
Il short in his duty; and, looking upon him- 
lf as a child in the Truth, he had great re- 
ird for those set. over him, and whom he 
ought pillars in the house of God—fathers 
id mothers in Israel—and ever manifested 

e regard and respect for them. This is 
‘ore to be commended at the present time, 
cing the forwardness, the over-confidence, 
ae want of due deference and respect in some, 

ho, nevertheless, might have been, as Mar- 
as and Aristarchus, fellow-workers unto the 
oped for kingdom of God. 

J. Griffith writes:—‘‘ After I had appeared 
1 public somewhat more than two years, I 
ound some drawings of gospel love, as I ap. 
rehended, to visit the meetings of Friends in 
ome parts of New Jersey; and being but 
‘oung in the ministry, I was in great fear, at 
imes, lest I should be mistaken, in that which 
, at other times, thought to be the Divine 
equirings: for I much dreaded that of run- 
‘ing when and where the Lord did not send 
ae, lest I should bring dishonor to his blessed 


ame, and expose myself naked and void of|try whither thou art going, nor for refresh- 


yroper qualifications for so great an under- 
aking, to wise and discerning Friends. Great 
ndeed was my distress night and day, crying 
o the Lord for greater confirmation ; which 
1e graciously heard, and was pleased, by a 
lream or night-vision, to afford me such full 
satisfaction in, that I do not remember | had 
ny doubt afterwards concerning it.” 

He relates respecting this journey: “I 
ound the Lord by his blessed power near, 
ypening my mouth, and enlarging my heart 
.bundant’y in his work.” Being encouraged 
thereby to proceed, he attended, with many 
maller meetings, the Yearly Meeting at 
Shrewsbury, which he represents as much 
avored with the Divine presence, and attend- 
-d by divers ministering Friends from Penn- 
yylvania. He thus continues: 

“Tt neither suited my growth in the minis- 
ry, nor my inclination, to take up much time 
n those large meetings. I therefore, for the 
nost part, gave way to such as were better 
jualified for the work, and in my esteem 
worthy of double honor. I had a great regard 
n my mind for those whom I thought pillars 
n the house of God, whether ministers or 
siders ; and really think, if such had given it 
1s their sense that I was wrong in my offer- 
ngs, at any time, I should have been more 
ikely to depend upon their judgment than on 
my own. I looked upon myself, for many 
years, as a child in experience every way ; 
ind therefore thought a subjection was due 
rom me, to those who were fathers and mo- 
whers in Israel, and never, that I remember, 
manifested any disregard to them; which is 
10w a satisfaction to my mind. I confess, I 
have at times since had cause to marvel at 
the forwardness of some, who though but 
shildren, if rightly children at all, have under- 


tuken the work of men, hardly discerning a|strength and encouragement to me, in many 
willingness to give the preference to any;|low and trying times, which are necessary 
and when they have been admonished by|and unavoidable in that solemn engagement 
those of much more experience than them-|of visiting the churches; especially now in 
selves, they have been apt to retort, or to plead |their low declined state. It became indubit- 
a Divine commission, and that it is right tojably clear to my understanding, that it is al- 
obey God rather than man; as if they had the|together impossible to administer, in a feeling 
sole right of speaking and judging too. I had|eftectual manner, to pcople’s several states, 
divers times seen the great danger of being|unless we are baptized thereunto. Well adapt- 
deceived and misled by the transformer, and|ed words, and sound doctrine, as to the ex- 
was therefore afraid of being confident of my|ternal appearance, may, without much diffi- 
own sight, and looked upon it to be safest for|culty, be attained; seeing we have the Holy 
me to stand quite open to instruction, let it/Scriptures, and many other good books, con- 
come from what quarter it would ; there being |taining the principles of truth, and the Chris- 
nothing more desired by me than to be right.” | tian experience of the Lord’s people: yet all 

After alluding to the snares and tempta |this, delivered with the tongue of men or 
tions, with “the polluting floods,” which he|angels, will prove an empty, fruitless sound, 


says, “ were almost continually poured out of 
the dragon’s mouth, in order to carry away 
my imagination into unlawful delights, from 
which I did not always wholly escape,” he 
thus precepts :— Then, traveller Zionward, 
look forward to the joy set before thee, not 
suffering thine eyes to wander about thee, 
lest they convey such delight to thy heart, as 
may infect thy soul with pernicious distemp- 
ers, by which thou mayest be unable to pro- 
ceedin thy journey toward the holy city ; and 
through the defect occasioned thereby to thy 
sight, thou mayest, in a great measure, lose 


without the power and demonstration of the 
Spirit of Christ, who enables his upright 
hearted ministers to search all things, yea, 
the hidden mystery of iniquity, as well as the 
deep things of God, even as he led his prophet 
Ezekiel to look through the hole in the wall, 
that the most secret abomination may be 
brought to light, and testified against.” 
(To be continued.) 


————».»>___ 


» For “The Friend.” 
An Indian Funeral in the Yo Semite. 
During a few days sojourn in the Yo Semite, 


the glorious prospect of its beautiful situation | we frequently met with scattered groups of 
and the splendor of its structures. Beware|Indians, whose general physiognomy remind- 
thou do not load thyself with the seemingly |ed us of those we had seen in Southern Cali- 
pleasant fruit of that country through which jfornia. 

thou travellest. Although it may appear to} They were small in stature, with a mop of 
hang plentifully on each hand, it will neither | coarse, black hair falling in heavy masses over 
be of any use to thee in that heavenly coun-|their faces, which are almost always gentle in 


ment on the way thither. If thou hast a 
mind that thy own way should be prosperous, 
look steadily forward, with a single eye to 
the recompense of reward. Bring every mo- 
tion towards seeking satisfaction in forbidden 
places, immediately to the cross, and thou 
wilt much sooner find the yoke of Christ 
made easy and his burden light, all his ways 
pleasant and his paths peace. This is abun- 
dantly better than that uneasy, in and out way 
of travelling, sinning and repenting again, 
which lays a foundation for murmuring, labor 
and toil, crying out, as some do all their days, | 
There is no complete victory to be obtained 
over sin on this side of the grave ; miserable 
sinners we must remain: when the cause 
thereof is wholly in themselves ; because they 
will not come into and abide in the help of 
the Lord, against the mighty enemies of their | 
soul’s happiness, which is altogether sufficient 
to give a complete victory over them ; yea, to, 
give power to triumph, and say, “We are 
more than conquerors through him that hath 
loved us.” 

About this time, viz, the 30th of the Tenth, 
month, 1737, John Griffith entered into the) 
marriage state with Rebecca, the daughter of, 
Josiah and Sarah Fearn, and settled in Lower 
Darby, about seven miles from Philadelphia, 
near a large meeting. 

A few years after this, in company with his 
friend William Brown, a member of the same 
Quarterly Meeting, and also a minister, J. G. 


expression and rather sad. Extreme age had 
given a strange, weird look to a few among 
them, while others presented an aspect of de- 
graded mentality, scarcely elevated above the 
brute. Notwithstanding their many priva- 
tions, no care for the morrow oppressed their 
untroubl espirits, evidently to them life seem- 
ed a perpetual holiday. As scattered groups 
lounged lazily about the hotels, we noticed 
their bright, eager eyes, were caught by 
every novelty the ‘‘ Americanos” indulged in ; 
and the uncouth attempts of the many timid 
riders, looking down breathlessly from the 
perilous height of a horse’s back, or the efforts 
of the discomfited equestrians, who prefer- 
ring a mule, found it would not proceed at a 
decorous pace en route for Mirror Lake or Ver- 
nal Falls, Sentinel Dome, or Cloud’s Rest—af- 


‘forded abundant food for merriment; as every 


little “mucha cho” in California, American, 
Spanish,or Indian, can ride—and ride, too, as 
no other children can. 

The second morning after our arrival, we 
remarked to the proprietor of our hotel, that 
we would like to see the homes of some of the 
native inhabitants of the Yo Semite. He 
replied, “that can be readily done, madam ; 
their wigwams are yonder, near the Indian 
canon ; one of this tribe died yesterday, and 
will be buried to-day ; yonder they go, now, 
with the coffin which they made at our house 
last evening.” 

We soon found the path leading to the en- 
campment. It wasalovely morning in early 


paid a religious visit to New England. He summer, the air soft and balmy; the quiet 
says: “We laid our concern before the meet-!around us only interrupted by the dash, and 
ing of ministers and elders, where it appeared roar of the great Yo Semite Falls, a short dis- 
to be well approved, which was no small tance on our left ; a majestic cataract, leaping’ 
strength to us. I did then, and hope ever over the perpendicular walls of the valley ; 
shall, greatly love and highly value the unity and precipitated with so much force, that tho 
of the brethren; having found it no small water becomes a snowy sheet of foam and 
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spray— a misty veil of purified tears.” This 
in contrast with the velvet green of the mea- 
dows lying on each side of the rapid Merced, 
forms a scene of inexpressible beauty, loveli- 
ness, and grandeur, a combination probably 
unsurpassed. 

A walk of half a mile brought us to the 
wigwams, which appeared to be deserted, but 
we soon found that the Indians were gathered 
about the open grave, at some distance from 
us. We hastened to the spot, and found about 
thirty assembled to perform the last rités over 
the remains of their deceased companion. 
The place selected, was on the level plain, 
near the border of the valley, somewhat more 
free from the great granite boulders, which 
obtrude above the general surface. Spreading 
live oaks,.covered with sombre foliage, were 
at no great distance from us, and nearer, 
growing between the rocks, we noticed aza- 
lias, and oreodaphni, or mountain laurel, in- 
termingled with the collomia and common 
penny-royal of our eastern fields, 

The coffin stood by the grave side ; a sheet 
had been closely tucked in over the corpse, so 
that, to our regret, we could not see the face. 
The lid was then nailed on the rude box, all 
stood around in silence, except two very aged 
women, who, with extended arms, made a 
mournful lament for the dead. 

The little son of the deceased, a boy of 
twelve, was then brought forward; he pros- 
trated himself upon the coffin, face downward, 
and was held forcibly in this position by a 
man present. 

The blanket of the woman had been laid in 
the bottom of the grave; her basket, cut in 
two pieces, placed at each end. The coffin 
was then lowered, aman stood at its side and 
assisted the husband to descend, who in turn 
extended himself on the coffin lid, the daugh- 
ter followed, and the little son the second 
time. ‘he aged woman, who seemed to lead 
the ceremonies, then gathered some penny- 
royal, which she strewed over the coffin, plac- 
ing a part in the belt of the husband. 

The interment was conducted with great 
solemnity, and more tears were shed over this 
untutored child of the forest, then at many a 
costlier funeral. As our friends and ourselves 
stood among them in respectful silence, they 
seemed grateful for our sympathy, but our 
knowledge of Spanish was too limited to un- 
derstand all that they wished to say to us. 

The grave was then filled up with stones 
and earth, and the Indians returned slowly, 
and quietly to their homes. 

‘On our return to the hotel we were informed 
that this was one of the first burials among 
them, as they have, hitherto, always practised 
cremation. j 


and all that there has been about him of soft, 
and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him for ever out of his English Bible. 
At is his sacred thing, which doubt has never 
dimmed, and controversy never soiled. In 
the length and breadth of the land there is 
not a Protestant, with one spark of religious- 
ness about him, whose spiritual biography is 
not in his English Bible.” 


For “The Friend ” 

The following practical suggestions are tak- 
en from the late message of Gov. Hartranft, 
they relate to the importance of teaching our 
children the mechanic arts as well as storing 
their minds with classical and mathematical 
lore, and it was thought might well claim the 
serious attention of members of the Society of 
Friends at this time. In the desire for wealth 
which hasso largely taken possession of us as 
a people, have we not departed from the hum- 
ble simplicity of our fore-fathers, and thereby 
in measure lost the “dew of our youth,” as it 
were, and become leavened into the spirit of 
the world: 

“IT am persuaded the members of the pres- 
ent Legislature are interested in any design 
that concerns the honor and welfare of the 
State, and I appeal to your judgment wheth- 
er dictates of common sense and a proper ap- 
preciation of the true sources of our prosperi- 
ty do not demand that some provision should 
be made for training a portion of our children 
in a knowledge of the mechanic arts, and I 
beg leave to offer a few suggestions as the out- 
lines of a plan to impart this knowledge 
which, upon examination, I believe to be fea- 
sible and applicable to, our system of educa- 
tion. Let young men in our common schools 
who desire to become mechanical engineers 
or master mechanics, or acquire a knowledge 
of some particular branch of mechanical in- 
dustry, be transferred to schools where they 
can be taught the sciences that bear upon, 
and especially mathematics in their relations 
to the trade they wish to learn. Lecture and 
draughting rooms should be provided and a 
workshop furnished with all the improved 
machinery, the former to be presided over by 
a professor of mechanical engineering and the 
latter carefully supervised by a master me- 
chanic. The time of the students could be 
divided between the schoolroom and the work- 
shop, and the lessons taught in the one be re- 
duced to practice in the other, and a knowl- 
edge obtained of the mechanical processes 
made use of from the simplest to the most 
complicated work. Is there any practical ob- 
stacle to educating boys in this manner so 
that they can calculate the size and parts of a 


with their own hands, if required. In Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, and other manufacturing cities, 
where the means of acquiring information of 
this kind are so ample, schools such as I have 
described, might be established without great 
cost, and where provision is made therefor 
by the local school boards, the State should be 
pledged to give them proper assistance.” 


The Bible“ The uncommon beauty and 
marvellous English of the Protestant Bible,” 
is acknowledged even by one who styles it 
‘one of the greatest strongholds of heresy in 
this country.” “It lives,” says Dr. Newman, 
“on the ear like a music that can never be for- 
gotten—like the sound of church bells which 
the convert hardly knows how he can forego. 
Its felicities often seem to be almost things 
rather than words; it is part of the national 
mind, and the anchor of national seriousness ; 
the memory of the dead passes into it; the 
fondest traditions of childhood are stereotyped 
in its verses; the power of all the griefs and 
trials of a man is hidden beneath its words. 
It is the representative of his best moments, 


Where and How Pins are made.—A corres- 
pondent of the Hartford Times describes a 
large pin manufactory and its operations as 
follows: The main building is of brick, 100 
feet long by 40 feet wide, and four stories high. 
Then there is another building two stories 
high and 120 feet long by 30 wide. They em. 
ploy about sixty hands, which is less than 


half the number employed in a driving seas 
Last week they turned out two and a h 
tons of pins. ‘They have capacity for eati 
up 20 tons of wirein a week. Each machi 
is complete in itself. All that is necessary 
do is to place one end of a coil of wire into | 
greedy maw, and it will bite off the wire t 
proper length, point it, swedge up the hea 
and spit out the pinsat the rate of 175 a mii 
ute. Now aslight knowledge of multipli¢ 
tion will enable us to get at the capacity 
the concern, supposing they were driven 1 
the utmost, with two sets of hands, day an 
night. They have 75 machines, each machin 
capable of turning out 175 pins a minut 
What do we see? For one machine 10,5( 
pins an hour; for ten hours ten times as manj 
or 105,000. Now the night hands comealon, 
and before daylight the busy, never-tirin 
brass eater has made the number 210,00 
Then let us see what the 75 machines hay 
been doing in the same time. Seventy-fi 
times 210,000 is 15,750,000. Now that is th 
sum total for a single day. Multiply it b 
six, the number of days in the week, and yo 
have 94,500,000 pins a week. If you hay 
any curiosity to follow it further, you can ma 
tiply it by the number of weeks in a yea 
and the grand total will be 4,914,000,000 pin 
Whew! Enough to take one’s breath away 
That beats the national debt. They actuall 
have the capacity to make more pins a yee 
than the United States owes dollars. Th 
principal manufactories for making pins i 
this country are at Waterbury, Birmingham 
and Winstead, in the State of Connecticut 
No wonder the question is frequently asked 
‘Where do allthe pins goto?” For stickin, 
them in paper the pins are fed into a holloy 
revolving cylinder, and are. taken up in thi 
compartments of longitudinal ribs which e 
tend along the inner surface of the cylind 
and drop upon an inclined plate, down whic 
they slide and are caught in the links of ar 
endless chain. Each link is notched for ar 
many pins as make a row, aud each notel 
receives its pin hanging in it by the head 
The whole is then left together in the paper 
The only attention the machine requires is t¢ 
supply it with. paper and pins. The first at 
tempt to manufacture pins in this country 
was made soon after the war of 1812, wher 
pins sold for $1 a paper. 


* 
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For “The Friend.” | 


Modern Skepticism, 
Throughout the Christian world the mind: 
of men appear at the present period of time 
to be deeply and earnestly stirred by the spec 


; ulations and theories of the so-called scientists 
machine, then draught and finally make it; 


We hear much about the remarkable investi. 
gations of science and the great advance ir 
knowledge, and not only is matter, but mind 
also, subjected to the boldest treatment by the 
ministers of a modern materialism. But the 
thoughtful inquirer very naturally as well as 
reverently asks, “Has any new thing hap. 
pened unto us?” Where are the records ot 
the Epicurean philosophers and infidel writers 
of the past ages? Let us consult their pages 
and consider the days of old, and we shall 
soon discover that the old materialism of the 
heathen world is only revived with the new 
phases and the new features of a modern era 
Do we remember how the faith of Abraham 
was unmoved, though he dwelt in the midst 
of an infidel nation and surrounded by the 
thick darkness of the heathen world? And 
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7 did he retain his unbroken faith in the 
st of a wicked and perverse generation? 
obedience to the law written on the table 
his heart by the finger of Him who de- 
ed “before Abraham was, [ Am.” He 
dayd dwelt in this glorious reality, and 
seven is his day, experienced the fulfil- 
1t of that declaration: “I will put my 
8 into their mind and write them in their 
rts.” Has any language of the earth, the 
xs, the ocean or the everlasting hills, si- 
ed the word written in the hearts of men ? 
Jo we remember that Pilate, the infidel 
xr of the Jews, nearly two thousand years 
, exclaimed, “ What is truth?” and in that 
rt sentence revealed a mind troubled and 
urbed, and which by this touching inquiry 
claimed loudly its want of “thatrest which 
iaineth to the people of God.” But long 
ore the days of Pilate, the Book of Job, the 
liest religious treatise, perhaps, that is 
ywn, bears a sublime record on its pages, 
scted from those far off and distant ages to 
race of mankind throughout all the sub- 
uent and long succeeding centuries of time. 
d what says this sublime and inspired re- 
d? “Canst thou by searching find out 
1? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto 
fection? Whoisthis that darkeneth coun- 
iby words without knowledge? Where 
st thou when | laid the foundations of the 
th? Declare if thou hast understanding. 
ereupon are the foundations thereof fas- 
ed? or who laid the corner stone thereof? 
st thou commanded the morning since thy 
73 and caused the day spring to know his 
ce?” Can these eloquent and inspiring 
ries be answered any better in the latter 
ws of the nineteenth century, than they 
re three thousand years ago? But the word 
‘aith that lives and dwells with the humble 
| honest believer, is neither destroyed nor 
akened, for it has triumphed over the same 
rersaries inthe pastages. Indeed the true 
ristian draws additional inspiration from 
se consoling pages, and in his patient pil- 
mage towards a better country, that is, 
1 heavenly,” is often permitted reverently 
exclaim, * Look now at the generations of 
and see; did ever any trust in the Lord 
1 was confounded ?” SENEX. 


Janine Sagacity.—Michael Conly, the sew- 
contractor, is the possessor of four grey- 
inds, which were the other morning the 
ans of saving a man’s life, displaying a re- 
rkable degree of sagacity in the operation. 
ix Prior and James Carroll were at work 
an excavation about seven feet deep; but 
mut 9.30 o’clock, Carroll went away for 
nething, leaving Prior in the excavation 
ne, and while the latter was at work the 
aks caved in, completely covering him up. 
e dogs happened to be near by, and all four 
them, taking in the unfortunate man’s sit- 
tion, at once began to scratch away the dirt 
m over his head vigorously, at the same 
1c yelping to attract the attention of the 
ghbors. M. Conly, who was the first to 
ive upon the scene, drove his dogs away, 
t they returned and began to dig and yelp 
ain. He then began to dig also, as did 
pe of the neighbors who had been attracted 
the spot by the cries of the hounds, and it 
s not long before the head of the buried 
.n, who was standing up, was reached, and 
was permitted once more to breathe the 


moments longer, he never would have breathed 
again. Ue was taken from the sewer un- 
harmed, rescued from a horrible fate through 
the sagacity of a quartette of dogs.— Hust 
Greenwich (R. [.) Letter. 


For “The Friend.” 
First-day Schools, 

The fears that have been and that are still 
entertained by many well concerned Friends 
inregard to the effect of “ First-day Schools,” 
is in part well expressed in the following lan- 
guage used in a meeting of the “ Presbyterian 
Ministerial Association,” held in Philadelphia 
on the 11th inst. These views are, in a spirit 
of kindness, submitted to the consideration of 
those readers of ‘The Friend” who are favor- 
able to these institutions, and with no desire 
to hurt or mar any really useful work, but 
under the impression that in the way in which 
many are conducted, harm may result to 
parents, teachers and pupils.” To parents, in 
that it releases them from a duty which pro- 
perly belongs to them; to teachers, in under- 
taking to instruct children in sacred things 
without having any immediate call to the 
labor, and in many instances it is feared with- 
out the proper needful qualifications ; and to 
the pupils, in settling them at ease in a mere 
outward knowledge of the Scriptures. 

“Dr. Boardman was afraid that a misappre- 
hension existed in thinking that the pulpit 
did all the work, when in fact it did bat very 
little. He considered the method of thirty or 
forty years ago much the best, when the 
parents were deemed the first and most im- 
portant teachers of the young. He thought 
one of the most threatening of the acts of the 
church was that it had laid the axe at the 
very root of the church, the christian home 
instruction of the children; the teaching in the 
family which was the nurture of the church 
when used in connection with the teaching in 
the sanctuary. The church required the fami- 
lies to be together in the morning, afternoon 
and evening, and where was the time for the 
christian parents to train the children? The 
speaker then referred to remarks made to 
him by mothers during the previous week, 
and said it was an open question as to whether 
the whole Sunday school system was not upon 
an improper basis, and whether it was not 
better to go back to the old system, where 
parents taught their children at home, and 
Sunday schools were only for those who had 
no parents. He knew ministers liked to 
preach to large evening congregations, wheth- 
er composed of their own people or others, 
but as ministers themselves had unsettled the 
old system of home instruction when it was 
laid upon the consciences of the parents, by 
the grace of God, they could go back to it. 
They had no more right to take what belongs 
to the household, than the household had to 
take what belonged to the church. Modern 
pulpit attainments, oratory and culture he did 
not oppose, but they had a tendency to dis- 
parage what was really effective teaching.” 


Pure Water for Animals.—One reason why 
epidemics among cattle, hogs, and horses are 
so common and fatal, is because they do not 
have pure water. As the country grows old- 
er and is more extensively settled the streams 
are more likely to be polluted with excrement 
from decaying organisms ; and this taken into 
the blood of animals, is sure to breed diseased 


, which, had he been deprived of it a few!conditions. Once such epidemics were com- 


mon among men, and swept off a large part 
of the race. Now by wise hygiene most of 
them are avoided. The cattle and horse 
plague will some day be got rid of by hygiene 
—never by any other means. 


When Dugan Clark’s testimony of disown- 
ment was presented to him, for leaving the 
Society of Friends and marrying out of meet- 
ing, he said he was forcibly struck and felt like 
a poor outcast with the hedge taken away 
from around him. He put by all business for 
the remainder of that day, and walked alone 
in a forlorn state of mind, and as he after- 
ward expressed, he never enjoyed a moment’s 
satisfaction until he was again received into 
membership.—An Extract. 
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It was the testimony of one who had large 
experience “in afflictions, in necessities, in 
distresses,” that ‘“ we are saved by hope,” and 
yet he adds, “but hope that is seen is not 
hope.” To the outward vision of the living 
disciple of a crucified Lord, who has truly 
tasted that He is gracious, and longs that all 
may participate in the same rich feast, whose 
sight is anointed to discover the exceeding 
sinfulness of sin and the depths of that abyss 
which separates the rebellious from the favor 
and enjoyment of their Heavenly Father, 
there is much in the present aspect of the 
church militant to disappoint their natural 
expectations, that righteousness should cover 
the earth as the waters cover the sea, and 
that all things should ere this have been sub- 
dued under the feet of Him, “ whose kingdom 
is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions 
shall serve and obey Him.” There were those 
in the apostle Peter’s day who scoffingly 
asked, “Where is the promise of His coming? 
for since the fathers fell asleep, all things con- 
tinue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” “But,” says he, “beloved, be not 
ignorant of this one thing, that one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day.” Thus instruct- 
ing us who still wait for the consolation of 
spiritual Israel after the lapse of eighteen cen- 
turies, that the final establishment of Christ’s 
kingdom among men is none the less certain 
because His followers of that age then looked 
for its immediate inauguration, and we of this 
“see not yet all things put under Him.” 

The salvation and gfory of the elders who 
obtained a good report, was their faith and 
hope. - They endured as seeing Him who is 
invisible to mortal ken. “These all died in 
faith, not having received the promises but 
having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them and embraced them, and confessed 
that they were strangers and pilgrims in the 
earth.” May the exercised laborers in the 
church of this period recur to these shining 
examples of patient endurance, and undying 
hope, and like them look for a city which 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God; and remember the declaration made by 
a prophet of the Lord prior to the advent of 
Christ, and twice repeated after that event by 
the apostle to the Gentiles, “the just shall 
live by faith.” How replete with holy hope 
and joy in the midst of the most depress- 
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ing outward circumstances do we find this 
great apostle at the time of addressing his 
epistie to the Philippians. Then a prisoner 
in Rome, and in anticipation of his trial before 
the infumous Nero, he not only exhorts that 
they should be in nothing terrified by their 
adversaries, but adds, “ Rejoice in the Lord 
always; and again I say, rejoice,’ and con- 
cludes with this precious assurance, “ But my 
God shall supply all your need according to 
his riches, in glory by Christ Jesus.” Isaac 
Penington, in a letter to Friends of his 
day, gives them this tender counsel. “ Now 
Friends, in a sensible waiting and giving up 
to the Lord in the daily exercise by the daily 
cross to that which is not of the life, this work 
will daily go on; and ye will feel from the 
Lord that which will help, re‘ieve, refresh, 
and satisfy, which neither tongue nor words 
ean utter. Andin that the Lord God breathe 
upon you, preserve, and fill you with his life 
and Holy Spirit, to the growth and rejoicing 
of your souls in Him, who is our blessed Fa- 
ther and merciful Redeemer; in the Lord 
Jesus Christ our head and king forever more. 
And then as to what may befall us outwardly 
in this confused state of things, shall we not 
trast our tender Father, and rest satisfied in 
his will! Are we not engraven. in his heart, 
and on the palms of his hands,-and can He 
forget usin anything He doth? Shall any- 
thing hurt us? - Shall anything come between 
us and our life; between us and His love and 
tendercareoverus?” * * * “S») my dear 
friends, let us retire and dwell in the peace 
which God breathes, and lie down in the 
Lamb’s patience and stillness, night and day, 
which nothing can wear out or disturb; and 
so the preservation of the poor and needy 
shall be felt in His name, and glory sung to his 
name over all; which is a strong tower, a 
mighty impregnable rock of defence, against 
all assaults and dangers whatsoever, which 
they that have trusted therein, have already 
experienced it to be, and they that continue 
trusting therein shall always experience it so 
to be in all trials and dangers, whatever may 
happen, of what kind soever, even to the 
end. Amen.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrran.—A Madrid dispatch of the 14th says :— 
“ King Alfonso arrived in this capital to-day. Immense 
crowds witnessed his entrance and gave him an excel- 
lent reception.” 

The Protestant journals which were suspended have 
been permitted to resume publication. 

On the 15th the king gave a dinner to the members 
of his cabinet and the diplomatic corps. A decree has 
been published reducing pynishments in cases of viola- 
tion of ordinary criminal laws. Alfonso has signed 
decrees relative to the salaries of the clergy, and de- 
clared that while giving respect and support to the 
Catholic clergy, he desires to firmly maintain religious 
liberty as it exists in the most civilized countries. He 
will assume the chief command of the army of the 
north, and proposes to go to its head-quarters without 
delay, accompanied by General Primo de Rivera and 
Jouvillar, Minister of War. A decree has been issued 
for the restoration to the Church of all ecclesiastical 
property not included in the redemption fund. Castelar 
will refuse to take his seat in the Cortes if he is required 
to swear allegiance to the monarchy. Serrano has gone 
to France, and Castelar intends to go to Switzerland. 

A second election for a member of the French As- 
sembly, in the Department of the Hautes Pyrenees, re- 
oe in the choice of Cazeau, the Bonapartist candi- 

ate. 

Elections to fill six vacant seats in other Depart- 
ments have been ordered to be held on the 7th of next 
month. 

A committee of the Assembly will report in favor of 
allowing the heirs of the late emperor 800,000 francs, 
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the State retaining the museums at Pierriponds and 
Fontainebleau. 

On the 14th inst. the directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land reduced the rate of discount from five to four per 
cent. 

Information has been received from New Zealand 
that the cutter Lapwing was recently attacked by the 
natives of Santa Cruz Island, her crew overpowered 
and massacred, and the vessel burned. The natives 
afterwards attacked the British war-ship Sandfly, but 
were driven off. 

Gladstone has withdrawn from the leadership of the 
Liberal party in the House of Commons, alleging that 
after forty-two years of laborious public life he thinks 
himself entitled to retire, and that he can see no public 
advantage in his continuing to act as leader. 

Gladstone has written an article on the speeches of 
Pope Pius LX, which appears in the Quarterly Review. 
He sketches the history of the Pope’s reign, points out 
the increased subserviency of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, and concludes that the mass of the British na- 
tion now repudiates the pretensions of Papacy more 
eagerly and resolutely than it has for many genera- 
tions. 

John H. Newman, the eminent Catholic divine, has 
written a long pamphlet in reply to Gladstone’s famous 
expostulation on the Vatican decrees and civil alle- 
giance. Newman asserts that there is only one oracle 
of God, the Holy Church, with the Pope as the head. 
Infallibility is declared a matter of faith in thought 
merely, not in actions. He sees no inconsistency in 
being a good Catholic and a good Englishman, and de- 
clares Gladstone’s aspersions of English Catholics un- 
deserved, his tone uncharitable, and his conclusions 
untrustworthy. 

The steamer Bride, from Alexandria for Hull, has 
been lost, and twenty of the passengers and crew 
drowned. The steamer Faraday has arrived at Port- 
land. She will refit and resume operations on the di- 
rect cable 

Liverpool, 1st mo. 18th.— Uplands cotton, 73 a 73d. ; 
Orleans, 7{ a 8d. Breadstuffs quiet. 

The police have closed all the Socialist and Demo- 
cratic workingmen’s societies and trades unions in 
Frankfort, Germany. 

A Constantinople dispatch says: The Committee of 
Relief for the famine stricken people of Asia Minor, 
urgently request the English and American press to let 
it be known that their funds are exhausted, while the. 
distress is increasing. They state that it will be neces- 
sary to clothe, feed and give medical assistance to 
several hundred thousand persons until next June. 

A Bombay dispatch says: The British authorities 
have arrested the Guicowar of Baroda, Hindoostan, on 
a charge of instigating attempts to poison Colonel 
Phayre, British political agent at that place. The city 
has been occupied by troops. The Viceroy of India 
has issued a proclamation announcing his temporary 
assumption of the administration of the Guicowar’s do- 
minions. ; 

One of the chief exports of Egypt is cotton-seed ; the 
amount sent out of the country, mainly to England, 
having risen from 1000 ewt. in 1860 to 3,490,080 cwt. 
in 1873. 

Coal is beginning to attract attention in New South 
Wales, in some parts of which it is found in abundance. 
A seam seven feet thick has been opened at Boughton 
Creek, near the Shoalhaven River, and not far from the 
Moss Vale Railway station. 

The Shah of Persia has granted a railway concession 
to the Russian General Falkenhagen, notwithstanding 
his existing concession to Baron Reuter. Reuter has 
lodged a protest at Teheran, and the British Minister 
to Persia has been instructed to support the protest 
officially. 

The Prussian authorities have closed the Roman 
Catholic seminary at Fulda, expelled the head priest 
from German territory, and sequestered all the pro- 
perty of the bishop of that diocese. 

Unirep Statres.—The President having approved 
the bill providing for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments on the first of First month, 1879, it is now a law. 
President Grant accompanied the approval with a 
special message to Congress, in which he points out the 
necessity of increasing the national revenue in order to 
meet the several provisions of the bill. A restoration 
of the duties on tea and coffee is suggested as one means 
of increasing the receipts of the Treasury. 

On the 13th the President sent a special message on 
Louisiana affairs, which was read in both Houses, and 
received the closest attention. It appeared to produce 
a favorable impression, being temperate and concila- 
tory in its tenor. The interference of the military is 


,apologized for and excused rather than justified. The 


President insists that Congress shall assume its s 
of responsibility for Louisiana, a duty which he 
heretofore urged unsuccessfully, and now asks Cong 
for such proceedings as shall leave his duties perfe 
clear in dealing with the affairs of that State. 
In New York last week there were 677 deaths, ; 
347 in Philadelphia. : ‘ 
The Commission of Engineers on the alluvial t 
of the Mississippi, in their report, recommend ar 
propriation of $1,500,000 for Louisiana, and $500, 
each for Arkansas and Mississippi, to close the exist 
crevasses. The Commission says that the perman 
reclamation of these lands will require $46,000,000. 
The travel on the Massachusetts railroads appear 
be remarkably well managed. Of the forty-two mill 
of passengers carried over the railroads of that State 
1874, but a single man was killed, and only seven p 
sons were injured. * ‘ 
The weather in Montana and adjacent territories’ 
recently been extremely cold. At Virginia city 
Helena, Montana, the mercury froze and spirit thi 
mometers marked 45 and 44 degrees below zero. T 
severe cold has caused much suffering, and a number 
persons have perished by freezing. ; 
The amount received at the Philadelphia custo 
house for duties during 1874, were $8,392,159, whiek 
$694,921 greater than in 1873. The number of im 
grants landed at this port was 5,188 more than in t 
previous year. A 
The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotati 
on the, 18th inst. New York.—American gold 11 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1183; do. 1868, 118}; new five 
cents, 114. Superfine flour, $4 a $4.20; State ext 
$4.80 a $5.15; finer brands, $5.50 a $10.50. No. 
Chicago spring wheat, #1.07 ; red western, $1.24 a $1 
white Michigan, $1.80. Oats, 67 a 70 cts. Wes 
mixed corn, 86 a 873 cts. ; yellow, 87 a 87% cts. ; whi 
88 a 89 cts. Carolina rice, 74 a 8 cts.; Louisiana, 
6% cts. Philadelphia—Uplands and New Orleans ¢ 
ton, 154.216 cts. Superfine flour, $4a $4.25; extr 
$4.50 a $4.75; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Red whe 
$1.20 a $1.22; amber, $1.23 a $1.24; white, $1.28 
$1.30. Rye, 90 a 95 cts. New yellow corn, 80 a 83 
mixed, 82 a 84 cts. Oats, 65 a 68 cts. Lard, 14 
Sales of 2,400 beef cattle at from 4} to 8 cts. per 
gross, mostly from 6 to 74 cts. Sheep 53 a 7} ets. 
Ib. gross, and hogs $9.50 a $10.50 per 100 lbs. x 
Baltimore.—Western red wheat, $1.22; No. 2 do., $1. 
White corn, 79 a 82 cts. ; yellow, 80 a 83 cts. Oats, | 
a 66 cts. Chicago—Spring extra flour, $4.25. No. 
spring wheat, 91 cts.; No. 2 do., 884 cts. No. 3, 83) € 
No. 2 mixed corn, 66} cts. No. 2 oats, 524 cts. I 
$13.30 per 100 lbs, St. Louis.—No. 2 winter red whe 
$1.06. No. 2 corn, 65 a 66} cts. No. 2 oats, 563 a. 
cts. Milwaukie-—No. 1 spring wheat, 93 cts.; No 
do., 885 cts. No. 2 oats, 514 cts. New corn, 63 cts. 
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WANTED 


A Friend to have care of Friends’ Western Buri 
ground, Sixteenth and Race streets. Dwelling ho 
there rent free. For terms apply, with reference, t 

William Kinsey, S. W. cor. Third and Vine 
Israel H. Johnson, No. 16 N. 7th St., Philad 


WANTED. 


A Governess for Westtown Boarding School, to en 
on her duties at the opening of the next Session. 
Apply to 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester, Pa 
Hannah Richardson, Wilmington, Del. 
Hannah Evans, No. 322 Union St., Philada. 


Lydia L. Walton, Moorestown, N. J. 7 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelph 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort. 
tneton, M. D. j 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the B 
Managers. 


Drep, at her residence in London Britain, Ch 
Co., Pa., on the 5th of 12th mo. 1874, Exuen C., 
of Lewis Passmore, in the 45th year of her age, a m 
ber of New Garden Monthly Meeting. She was 
concerned at times for the immortal part, desiri 
portion of the Scriptures read to her daily. A few d: 
prior to her decease she was enabled to say, “ All 
earnest prayers have been answered,” " 


"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 4 


